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THE  passing  years  add  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious  dead.  We  who  are  living 
pay  homage  to  the  great  men  of  the  past  who  made  meritorious  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  progress  of  the  world  and  who  to  the  last  carried  on  by 
example  or  precept  in  order  to  leave  undone  nothing  that  might  help  the  causes 
they  so  nobly  espoused.  To  such  Samuel  J.  Mixter  belonged. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  first  went  to  Boston  to  visit  clinics  and  to 
learn  from  the  Fellows  of  the  splendid  Boston  school  of  surgery,  always  sane, 
sound,  and  solid,  free  from  illusions  or  extreme  views,  in  verity,  the  truth-tellers. 
As  I  went  into  the  reception  room  of  the  old  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to 
learn  what  would  be  presented  at  that  day’s  clinics,  there  came  with  buoyant 
step  and  pleasant  smile,  Samuel  J.  Mixter.  He  recognized  at  once  that  I  was  a 
diffident  young  man  from  the  West,  and  kindly  asked  what  he  could  do.  He  took 
me  under  his  wing,  introduced  me  to  the  staff  of  the  hospital  and  into  the  various 
operating  rooms,  and  made  me  feel  at  home.  In  the  many  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  day  I  have  never  failed  to  appreciate  his  warm  interest,  not  only  in 
surgery  but  in  the  surgeon  as  an  individual  as  well. 

This  personal  tribute  to  Dr.  Mixter  I  make  as  an  introduction  to  the  memorial 
written  by  two  of  his  colleagues  and  adopted  by  the  Boston  Surgical  Society. 

W.  J.  Mayo. 

Samuel  Jason  Mixter  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  1855.  His  father,  William  Mixter,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Ruggles  Mixter, 
were  both  of  old  New  England  stock.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia 
at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  on  January  19,  1926. 

His  boyhood  was  chiefly  spent  at  Hardwick  and  at  school  in  Amherst,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  his 
natural  tastes  led  him  to  specialize  in  physics,  and  later,  after  graduation,  to 
undertake  the  study  of  medicine,  a  course  in  which  he  received  little  parental 
encouragement.  He  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1879,  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  as  West  Surgical  House  Officer  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  the  same  year.  In  1879  as  well,  on  August  12,  came  the  fortunate 
event  of  his  life,  his  marriage  to  Wilhelmina  Galloupe. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  year  in  Vienna,  where  his  interest  was  keenly  stimu¬ 
lated  in  anatomical  studies  and  by  the  developing  microscopic  pathology.  On 
his  return  to  Boston,  his  work  in  microscopy  and  anatomy  was  continued.  In 
1882  he  became  assistant  demonstrator  and  in  1887  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  His  enthusiasm  was  infectious  to  students  and 
drove  him  to  continuous  activity,  to  the  painstaking  care  and  thoroughness  of 
which  his  beautiful  corrosion  specimens  in  the  Warren  Museum  still  bear  witness. 
His  teaching  later  swung  to  operative  surgery,  a  field  which  gave  further  scope  to 
his  great  mechanical  ingenuity. 

Thus,  from  the  first,  his  tastes  and  training  led  him  to  surgery,  where  his 
ability  and  special  aptitude  resulted  in  rapid  progress.  Appointed  to  the  Surgical 
Service  of  the  Carney  Hospital  in  1880,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Out  Patient  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1886,  he  became  successively 
surgeon  to  the  Carney  Hospital,  resigning  in  1897,  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1893,  chief  of  the  West  Surgical  Service  in  1911, 
resigning  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  in  1919. 

From  his  background  and  the  character  of  his  training,  some  inklings  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  surgery  may  be  derived.  Brought  up  on  a  sound  anatomical  founda¬ 
tion  before  the  era  of  specialization,  in  the  beginning  of  antisepsis,  when  the 
shadow  of  infection  threatened,  his  training  had  a  breadth  and  a  respect  for 
surgical  dangers  now  vanishing.  To  this  he  added  great  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  a  keen,  conservative  judgment.  His  operating  was  marked  by  simplicity  and 
directness,  qualities  which  can  only  come  from  thorough  anatomical  knowledge, 
great  skill,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  essentials.  His  sense  of  mechanical  fitness 
made  him  dislike  cumbersome  instruments  and  technique.  Intellectual  honesty 
caused  him  to  be  impatient  of  shams  and  pretenses,  and  of  an  unbalanced  interest 
in  percentage  figures  of  operative  mortality.  Sound  judgment,  sure  and  rapid 
operating,  complete  lack  of  mercenary  traits,  entire  self-forgetfulness  in  the 
interest  of  his  patients,  were  qualities  which  begat  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
practitioners  and  laity  alike. 

In  surgery  his  resourcefulness  and  ability  to  cope  with  the  difficult  and  un¬ 
usual  attracted  him  to  neglected  fields.  From  this  came  his  contribution  to  the 
surgery  of  the  oesophagus  and  of  the  central  nervous  system,  advances  which 
stand  out  among  others  he  added  to  the  rapidly  developing  science  of  surgery. 
His  contributions  to  operative  technique,  unfortunately,  will  be  known  chiefly 
by  tradition;  in  the  fertility  of  his  invention  they  seemed  to  him  hardly  worthy 
of  record.  It  is  only  natural  and  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  chosen 
president  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  in  1917,  and  that  the  New  England 
Surgical  Society  should  have  turned  to  him  for  its  first  president. 

Success  in  a  profession  is  in  itself  an  accomplishment  which  the  world  stands 
ready  to  honor.  Dr.  Samuel  Jason  Mixter’s  eminence  in  surgery  needs  no  com- 
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ment  or  support;  it  is  a  fact  grown  so  familiar  that  we  can  as  yet  be  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  gap  left  by  his  death.  But  although  accomplishment  in  surgery 
should  be  duly  honored,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  alone  that  we  delight  in  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Mixter.  We  are  led  rather  to  think  of  the  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter  that  lay  behind  it.  To  his  numerous  friends  he  seemed  the  personification  of 
kindly  hospitality,  so  open-hearted  and  genuine  that  it  spread  an  irresistible 
warmth.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  the  true  cordiality  with  which  he  was 
received  at  meetings  of  the  American  Surgical  and  Southern  Surgical  Associations. 
Some  of  us  may  think  of  the  generous  sportsman,  forgetful  of  his  own  sport  in 
the  interest  of  sharing  it  with  others,  or  of  mornings  during  fishing  trips  spent 
actually  holding  impromptu  clinics  for  the  families  of  guides  and  natives,  to  be 
followed  by  minor  operating  on  teeth  and  tonsils.  Generosity,  loyalty,  affection, 
and  interest  in  others,  stood  out  in  all  his  dealings.  These  same  qualities  shone 
most  clearly  during  the  War,  and  his  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  of  indignation 
against  wrong  were  strikingly  expressed  in  his  presidential  address  before  the 
American  Surgical  Association.  One  of  the  first  men  to  join  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  he  hastened  to  undertake  active  duty. 

Through  all  this  active  and  useful  life  there  runs  the  support  of  an  harmonious 
family  relationship.  In  later  years  after  retirement  from  active  practice,  it  was 
natural  that  his  interest  should  have  turned  increasingly  to  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  in  Hardwick,  to  his  magnificent  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  there,  and  to 
the  outdoor  sports  he  so  much  loved.  It  seemed  a  fitting  and  peaceful  conclusion 
to  a  full  life.  But  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mixter  left  a  void  which  his  cheerfulness 
could  not  conceal. 

To  have  contributed  actively  to  surgery,  to  have  held  rightly  the  confidence 
of  patient  and  of  physician,  to  have  stimulated  warm  friendship,  to  have  served 
his  country  well,  and  to  leave  worthy  successors,  is  it  not  enough? 


